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supplemented by National Assistance 
(for which many old people do not 
apply) is a long way below pre-retire- 
ment earnings. Small extras or luxuries 
cannot be afforded and basic needs, 
especially for more fuel and various 
forms of service, increase. The help of 
families in many instances prevents the 
old from falling into extreme poverty. 
But such dependence detracts from 
rather than helps family relationships, 
and in many cases very little assistance 
can be given in this way. 

Loneliness and poverty, though the 
former is less widespread than is some- 
times believed, remain the worst evils, 
real and anticipated, of old age. 

ROSALIND CHAMBERS 


Free Society and Moral Crisis by ROBERT 
COOLEY ANGELL (Foreword by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr). University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor, 1957. 252 pp. $6.00. 


ProFEssOR ANGELL has brought a wide 
reading and a wise perception to the task 
of examining what he calls the moral 
order of modern society. On the one hand 
he points to the indices of moral integra- 
tion, which refers to the degree to which 
the members of a society obey self- 
imposed standards of conduct, and on 
the other he is concerned to evaluate the 
efficacy of the institutional means for 
containing, remedying and controlling 
deviant behaviour. This work then is a 
study of values, of the plurality of values 
in modern society and also the extent to 
which there are common values. His 
principal concern is to examine their 
objectification in the ‘moral. web’ of 
institutions, moral norms and law. As 
Dr. Niebuhr indicates in his Foreword 
the author endeavours to do justice to 
the full dimension of moral life—its 
individual no less than its social exten- 
sion. 

Societies are seen as systems in the 
sense that social institutions are articu- 
lated so that they tend to cure each 
other’s dysfunctions. This, it is argued, 
whilst very noticeable in the relatively 
static primitive society, is also to be dis- 
cerned in modern democratic societies, 
but in the institutions of the latter there 
has to be a more conscious building in of 
problem-solving machinery. In his dis- 
cussion of the manner in which values 
and norms are transmitted the writer has 
some interesting things to say about 
delinquency, but his general conclusion 
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—that where remedial measures fail the 
social structure is radically at fault—is 
little short of banal. More interesting and 
original is his discussion of readjustment, 
where he compares and contrasts various 
instances of social change. In this he 
displays some subtlety in arguing that 
such equilibrium states as are achieved 
are seldom in the total moral web but 
rather are related to sub-systems of 
values. He follows this up by a survey of 
various theories of social change, and he 
closes with a discussion of problem-solv- 
ing institutions in modern society—pro- 
fessional and academic in particular. The 
assumption underlying this whole study 
is that ‘most of the activities of power- 
holders are controlled by moral norms 
and institutions which were there before 
they came on the scene and in terms of 
which they achieved their power’. The 
social order, it is held, is not the work 
of power-holders but springs from the 
‘cumulative experience of the society 
itself’. 

This book contains many insights, it is 
a useful contribution to social philosophy 
resting on a well informed sociological 
base, but occasionally there is a pro- 
position that scarcely escapes being 
tautologous and there is a certain loose- 
ness of definition that gives rise to 
vagueness. 

DUNCAN MITCHELL 


The People of Ship Street by MADELINE 
KERR. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1958. 215 pp. 235. 

The Community, An Introduction to a Social 
System by IRWIN T. SANDERS. 431 pp. 
$6.00. 


‘Sur STREET’ is a dilapidated and bomb- 
scarred district of Liverpool. Its people 
are largely Catholic, of Irish origin, earn- 
ing their living as dockers and sailors. 
Madeline Kerr found that the children 
of a Ship Street play centre reacted to 
personality tests very similarly to 
Jamaican children whom she had previ- 
ously studied. So she set out to investi- 
gate whether their response to these tests, 
which differed so markedly from that of 
other English children, was related to 
factors in their social life according to 
predictions she had derived from her 
Jamaican study. Through the children 
she made contact with 61 families, and 
observed them for five years. 

The personality tests suggested that 
the children were poorly integrated and 
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